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A SPORTING DEPUTY. 

My friend THRUSTER, who acts as hunt- 
ing correspondent to a leading sporting 
journal, wrote, imploring me to run down 
and ‘‘do’’ a lawn meet of the Haughty- 
shire Foxhounds, on his behalf, as he had 
been called away on 
‘Make my house and stables your own, 
dear boy. I know you have no literary 
experience, but reporting a hunting run 
is so simple that 
can’t go 
’ he wrote. | 


you 
wrong, 
Of course | 
cepted, and Mon- | 
day sawmearrived | 
THRUSTER, | 
| 


ager 


ac- 


chez 
ready and 
for: the morrow’s 
gallop. 

Did not feel so 
confident, on Tues- 
day. Rather 
doubted my 
capacity for writ- 
account of 


ing 
day’s proceedings 
—was not rendered 
any happier when, 
glancing up from 
my coffee and roll, 
Isaw spiteful look- 
ing chestnut horse 
led round to front 
door—e vidently 
my mount for the 
day. Bolted coffee | 


and hurried out, 
tripping over spur | 
and tearing right | 
boot badly with | 
rowel, 

Groom touches 


hat and looks dubi- 
ously at my heels. 
“Beg pardon, Sir, 
this ’ere ’oss won't 
‘ave none o’ them 
spurs about ’im. 
'E’s a bit nappy 





always, but when 

you touches ’im with spurs——!’’ Hastily 
divest myself of them, climb up into 
saddle and start. Reach meet with- 


out further mishap than chestnut seizing 
my toe with his teeth, and twice trying 
to buck me off. Friendly second-horseman 
regards my mount with critical eye. 
“You know this horse ?’’ I enquired in 
indifferent tone. ‘* Know ’im ? Yes, I 
know ’im. ’E downed ’is owner twice 
larst week, and nearly kicked ’is brains 
out as he lay on the ground. You’ll 
ave a lively ride, Gov’nor, anyway, if 
ounds run to-day !’’ Thanked him and 
moved off. Felt strongly disposed not to 
hunt after this—was trifle dashed, as it 
were, 
After the 


usual ‘* coffee - housing ”’ 


urgent business. | 


inseparable from ‘** lawn meets,’’ we moved 


off to draw some small woods. Chestnut 
kicked at, but mercifully missed, a hound. 
M.F.H. swore at me, and huntsman looked 
murderous. 


Entered wood, where my 
horse immediately ‘‘ took charge,’’ grazing 


my leg up against sundry tree trunks, 
crushing hat over my eyes under the 
branches, and generally enjoying himself 
in his own weird way. Away went a fox 
at far side of covert. Hounds came 


ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 


(One so seldom finds an artist who realises the poetic conception.) | 


gates served us well. Checked. Then 
hunted slowly on for an hour, and lost. 
Started for home again immediately, 
thanking my stars I had not been killed 
by brute I was on. Horse interesting, 
but too nearly allied to sudden death to 





afford one any real satisfaction. Arrived 
back at THRUSTER’S, groom seemed 
rather disappointed—certainly much sur- 
prised—that JI had returned without 
accident. Enter house; now for the 
. account. 

Bite quill pen; 

wonder where I 


ought to begin? 
Ha! an idea. 

** MAGNIFICENT 
RUN WITH THE 
| HAUGHTYSHIRE 

Howunpbs. — This 
| famous pack met 
| at Harker Hall on 
| Tuesday, and found 
| a fox in the spin- 
| ney hard by 
| (Hang it, that 
| 
| 


won't do; it ’s 
a quotation from 
| John Peel. Never 
mind, it ’s quite 








‘*SPRING’S VOLUPTUOUS PANTINGS WHEN SHE BREATHES 
HER FIRST SWEET KISSES,” —Shelley. 


streaming out with a dash and a ‘‘ drive’”’ | 


which sent my brute half frantic. Away 
we tore over a big grass field, bounded by 
‘‘useful ’’ stake-and-bound fence. Horse 
promptly refused. Tried again, and found 


myself in collision with hard riding 
subaltern from cavalry barracks. Sub- 
altern swore. I swore. Then, after 


another refusal, galloped round to gate. | 


Gate locked. More language recklessly 
thrown about. Got halfover, half through, 
weak-looking place in hedge, and on again 
after hounds. Next obstacle brush-fence 
with ditch beyond. Chestnut cleared fence 
and fell into ditch, then out on to road, 
along which we kept for a mile, across 
grass fields without end, and (mercifully) 
no necessity for jumping, as line of open 


| true; so let it 
go.) —‘* and ran 
to’’—(By Jove, I 
never thought of 
asking the name 
of the beastly 
place.) —‘‘ ran on 
until they checked. 
Then they ran on 
again, and then 
| they checked 
| again, and ranto”’ 
| —(Dash it! Ican 
not give the name 
of a single place. 
Very awkward 
this.) — ‘‘ ran on, 
until they stopped. 
Several people — 
I regret that I am 
unable to give 
their names—went 
very well throughout the run.’”’ 

In due course, I sent in the above lucid 
account of our gallop. I regret to say 
that it did not appear in print, and that 
| THRUSTER has never asked me to act as 
his deputy again. 








| SHOW SUNDAY. 

| Fair Non-Purchasing Patroness (examin- 

ling portrait of a friend exhibited in his 
studio by rising young artist). How lovely! 
Quite too charming! (As if much aston- 

|ished) And so like her too!! (With con- 
viction) Honestly (to rising young artist) 

|I’ve never seen anything so marvellous, 

| even in a Goon picture ! 
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ART IN THE DOLLS’ HOUSE. 


By LITTLE QUEENIE. 
§ 4.—About Dekoration. 


DEKORATION, I should explane for the bennefit of my younger 
readers, menes painting and papering. The first may entale 
some expence unless, like me, you are so forchunate as to have 
a Papa who is an Artist or Arkitect. Then it needn’t cost you so 
much, as you have only to wate till he is out of his studeyo. I 
got a pan of Crimson Lake and another of Ultrymorene that way 
which was sufishent to dekorate the front door of my dolls’ 
house and all the bannisters. 

Papa said I had picked out the two most expencive paints in 
his box, which shows I have an eye for cullour. 

For the Nursery or Bedroom I can reccomend either a nice 
cool gambooge, or else a pale srimp pink. (You make srimp 
pink by squedging a tube of Chinease white on to a pan of 
earmine) Srimp pink always looks reffined, besides being 
restful to the eye of a tired doll. 

Some dekorators invaryably do all the woodwork of the 
droin-room sky-blue, but this is comonplace and even hedge- 
sparowegg blue is not such a culcherd cullour as it used to be 
and is very trying to most dolls’ complecshuns. 

I did mine Nile Grene, but I forget how I made it, except 
that there was Emerild Green in it and when Father asked 
what had become of his emerild grene it was unforchunately 
found to be mislade. 

For the Dining-room you must have some warm ritch cullour 
like Vandike Brown or Injian Red, which is exacly the shade 
of Anchovey Paste but tastes quite diferent. 

For the Atticks you should imploy Vermillion or Royal Male 
Red which are quiet and yet chearful to live with. 

Should none of your dear parents or relatives posess a paint- 
box (which is scaresly creddible) you will have to use your own 
paints or else buy some. I have seen dolls’ houses dekorated 
with those enamil paints they sell in tins (my Cousin JOSEFINE 
did hers with them and made a most awfull mess of it) On the 
hole I do not advise ennamils unless you are waring a pinnifore 
that dosen’t matter. 

It is nedeless to say that Dekoration is an Art that cannot be 
performed without the ade of brushes. These should be of the 
very best quolity, and it is false ekonomy to use any but the 
finest Camil’s hair. If as I before remarked you have an 
artistic parent it ought to be esy to provide yourself with 
sutable brushes. If not you must do the best you ean with 
penny ones. 


§ 5.—About Papering. 


This is a far more dificult problim than painting. It will 
hardly be beleved, but there is not a single toyshop in London 
where you can procure a cheap and really artistic wallpaper, 
or any of any kind! Where they get the papers they put up 
in dolls’ houses I don’t know, but the yare abbominations, and 
no doll can hope to have a truly butiful, home with them on 
her walls. 

Now when I was redekorating my dollshouse, I ditermined 
I wouldn’t have any paper on my walls that hadn’t got some 
pritensions to artistic merrit. 

Acordingly one day I went with SARA (my made) into an 
upolsterer’s shop in Oxford Street, where Mummy always 
goes to, and I said, ‘* Will you please show me some of your 
latest desines for papers ?”’ 

So a gentleman who seemed rather tired and contemptious 
invited me to sit upon an Art sofa and weeled out a large 
frame full of spesimens of wall-papers, the size of scoolroom 
maps, and turned them over for me to see, thinking all the 
time of something else. 

I think he didn’t like them himself or exject me to, and I 








didn’t. I said they were all a little too large for my perposes, 
which they were—a lot. 

He said lankwidly. ‘‘ Of course, that would depend very 
much on what your perposes were.”’ 

And I said my perposes were doing up my doljs’ house in an 
easthetic stile. So he advised me to try some ovher establish. 
mint, and I did try severil, but all their paterns were much 
too big and I allmost comenced to despare. 

However, one day—and this will show you, my dear young 
friends, that we should allways persivere in whatever we haye 
made our minds up to acomplish—one day, by a peice of 
extrordnry good luck I came upon the very thing I wanted. 

You will lauf when you hear how ecstremly simple it was, 
and how esily I might have thought of it at first. 

When my dear Mamma was married (which was before I was 
born or even cristened) she received a quantity of weding 
presents, some of which are still lingring on the upstares 
mantlepeices. But amongst them was a set of most butifully 
bound books with her monnigram outside. 

Now I happened to pepe inside one day, not ,in the least 
eespecting to find anything usefull, when—what do you think ?— 
I found to my intense delite that the inside was lined with a 
dellicat pale pink and blue marbel patern which was just ideel 
for a doll’s best bedroom, and there were flyleves at both ends 
just the same with no printing on them so they couldn’t be 
wanted realy. The vollumes were ten in number, which 
furnished just enough (and a little over) for my requirements 
and nothing could have looked pretier or in more perfect taste 
when pasted up. 

I was so pleased I ran down to ask Mummy to come up and 
look, but she hapened to be too busy that afternoon. 

Encuraged by this suxess I thurally serched all the books on 
the shelves and found an abundence of papers to sellect from. 
One which I can strongly reccomend had a charming design of 
little ships and swans in pale sammon, and another, nearly as 
good, was all over little Injian ladies neeling down and shooting 
with bows and arows. 

I think it is very nice and thoughtfull of the gentlemen who 
write these luvly books to have them lined so prettily, and they 
will come off quite esily by inserting a pennife and slitting 
jently. I feel most gratefull. 

Still I was not content, as I had set my heart on having a 
Jappinese boodwor for my best doll, and mere wall paper was 
too convenshonil for my perposes. So I hunted about, and 
fancy what I found? Why, a great big bloting-book covered 
with the most exqisite Chinease embroidered silk! Another of 
dear Mummy’s weding presents, and such a nice usefull one! 
The silk striped off esier than paper, and there was just enough 
of it, after cutting it to shape, to go all round the droin-room. 

So now, my dear children, you see what may be done with a 
little 





* * * * * * 

P.S.—Since writing the above terible events have ocured! 
Mummy hapened, for the first time since her maridge, to open 
one of her weding present books in order to show a vissitor how 
butifully they were bound. 

After the vissitor had diparted Mother sent for me and we 
had rather a paneful interview together, and even dear Father 
said severil very disagribble and unkind things to me. Next 
they came upon the bloting-book—but I preffer to draw a vail 
over this unplesant topic and will only say that I have allmost 
lived on bread and water ever since ! 

So, my beluved young readers, unless you are happilly e0- 
dowed with parints who posess more understanding and sim- 
pathy with their children’s nedes than I alas can bost of, I’m 
afrade I must advise you to be sattisfide with the hijeous wall- 
papers your dolls’ house is sure to be provided with, 

Your heartbroken and misunderstood little Friend, 
QUEENIE. 
P, P. S.—They didn’t make me take the papers down, though! 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 











ernara | L Patiidge. 





Art (to London), ‘‘ EXCUSE THE INTERFERENCE OF A COMPARATIVE STRANGER, BUT I pO HOPE YOU MAY SUCCEED IN 
SOMETHING WORTHY OF A GREAT CITY AND A GREAT QUEEN.” 
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THE TOILER’S HOLIDAY. 
[The strain of nearly seven weeks’ continuous work in Parliament has 
necessitated an Easter vacation just one-third of that period in length. ] 
THERE is a point at which the nervous tissue 
Even of Statesmen will incline to rot ; 
Work it too hard and, in the awful issue, 
The man becomes a drivelling idiot. 


Nature, that cannot overlook abuses 
Of her divinely regulated laws, 

From time to time arrests our mental juices, 
And utters her inexorable ‘* Pause !”’ 


This is the reason why our Legislature, 
After an almost unexampled strain, 

Bowing to these unwritten rules of Nature, 
Goes forth reluctantly to ease its brain. 


And who will doubt that Britain’s Great Elected, 
Outworn by sacred Duty's daily stress, 

By midnight travail visibly affected, 
Have more than earned their Eastertide recess ? 


Oh, let no niggling criticism grudge them 
This sole reward for services received ; 

Let not a crude examination judge them 
Upon the actual results achieved ! 


Theirs is the maintenance of high tradition, 
Of manners and of Parliamentary tact, 

Labours that lack the joy of full fruition. 
Attendant on a mere accomplished fact. 


They know the need of pertinent enigmas, 
Not to be gauged by what replies they yield ; 
They have the care of casting quiet stigmas 
On soldiers, out of hearing, in the field. 


Work such as this has left them scanty leisure 
For executing more constructive feats ; 

Yet have they nearly passed one useful measure 
Permitting Ministers to keep their seats. 


The Housing of the Poor had been suggested 
As urgent business calling for debate ; 

Perhaps when Parliament is nicely rested— 
Meanwhile the Poor are with us; they can wait. 


Some people hold a view of legislation 
Which calmer thought refuses to admit; 

They think the House exists to please the Nation ! 
The Nation, as a fact, exists for IT. 

Happy the land that has the chance to cherish 
Such stalwart champions of the common weal ; 

I trow she would not gladly see them perish 
A sacrifice,to pure excess of zeal. 


Two little wecks’ repose! How paltry after 
Some six of steady pressure on the brain! 
A snatch of sleep, a trill of boyish laughter, 
And then the stern relentless task again! O.S 


7 De 


THE TRAMGIRT ISLAND. 

THE Isle of Thanet has been given over to the Electric Road 
Car Company. The excursion vans will, in course of time, 
probably vanish, as ’Arries and ’Arriets will in fine weather 
patronise the * trams,’’ 


preferring life in the open air, on the 
upper deck of the ‘‘ tram,’’ to being temporarily, but swiftly, 
carried in a covered-in carriage to their destination at Margate 
or Birchington. The head-quarters of the new tram are, we 
believe, at Ramsgate, which may henceforth be known as 
‘*Trams-gate.’’ The line to be called ‘‘ The Tramsgate, Car- 





——___ 
gate, and Switchington Line. Why not carry it on to Herne 
Bay on the one side (and so, as ’Arry says, ‘* Herne a hextry 
sixpence’’), and to Sandwich (for refreshment) on the other, 
and complete the circle by running through the meadows to 
Canterbury, and so “ joining the flats ’’! 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


First on the Antarctic Continent (NEWNEs), is Captain BorcuGre- 
VINK’S narrative of the Antarctic expedition which, at the 
charges of Sir GEORGE NEWNES, set forth in 1898. The enter- 
prise of visiting the Antarctic seas and continent is not new 
Captain Cook sailed so far southward as to sight the great ee 
barrier that forms the’seaward boundary of the weird continent, 
Other expeditions have steered due south with varying degree 
of fresh discovery. It was left to Captain BORCHGREVINK and 
his gallant crew of the Southern Cross to hoist the first flag that 
ever waved over the ice-fields of the Antarctic continent. It 
was, of course, the Union Jack. The object of the expedition 
was to locate the magnetic Pole. This was achieved after 
nearly two years of arduous, sometimes perilous, adventure, 
lived through with sublime patience and dauntless courage. 
The explorers, travelling the final stage by sledge, reached the 
furthest point south yet trodden by foot of man. After reading 
the Captain's vivid account of daily life and its surroundings 
in and about latitude 78°, my Baronite cannot honestly recom- 
mend the newly discovered land to the average emigrant. But 
Science has greatly profited by the munificence of Sir GEORGE 
NEWNES, the skill and courage of officers and crew of the 
Southern Cross. 

The Tragedy of a Pedigree, by HUGO AMES (GREENING & Co., 
Lrp.), though a very readable novel, is a little disappointing. 
Both title and the gruesome picture on the cover suggest a 
story of weird surroundings; ‘ instead of which,’’ one is 
plunged into Society's vortex. Trouble to find plot. 
a mésalliance of the heir of an ancient family with a young 
woman of vague lineage. Naturally, his indiscretion becomes 
an uncomfortable fact when he falls in love with a lady of 
high degree. The characters, however, are well sketched. 
That of the hero’s sister Elizabeth (yet another ELIzABETH!) 
stands out with clear distinction. Amesat a _ success, of 
course: but Ames without hitting ‘‘ the gold.’’ 

The discontinuance of Annals of our Time was a serious loss 
to those concerned with the study and chronicling of current 
events. One or two inadequate attempts have been made to 
fill up the gap. The most successful that has come my 
Baronite’s way is MORISON’s Chronicle of the Year's News 
compiled by Mr. GEORGE EyReE-Topp. It is not so minute in 
detail as the original work; by way of compensation it is 
very much cheaper. 
and those who require fuller information on particular subjects 
will find in it the preliminary information of dates and places. 

The Politician’s Handbook (VACHER) is described by its com- 
piler, Mr. WHATES, as designed to furnish the governing, 


There is 


It will serve for all ordinary purposes, 


literary, and commercial classes with the essential information 
given in diplomatic correspondence, Parliamentary papers, new 
treaties, reports of Royal Commissions and other documents 
issued by the Government. It is an undertaking which involves 
grinding hard work guided by skill and experience. These 
conditions are fulfilled in the handy well-printed volume. It 
preserves in convenient, accessible form the gist of the 
political and commercial history of the year. Lest we forget, 
here will be found the very text of documents marking the 
progress of events in the Far East, in, South Africa and else- 
where, during the first year of the new century. A full index 
makes easy the hunt for items. THE BARON DE B.-W. 





“THe GREAT DRINK QUESTION.’’—What ‘ll you take? 
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THEIR FIRST VISIT TO THE ZOO. 


Tommy. ‘‘ THEM AIN’T DONKEYs, BILLY ?” 
Billy. “* Yus, THEY 1s! THEY’RE DONKEYS WITH THEIR FOOTBALL JERSEYS ON!” 













PERSUASIVE (S)PEKIN,. 

(‘A telegram from Pekin contains what are said 
to be the terms of the Chinese Emperor’s reply to 
the Russian demand for the signature of the 
Manchuria Convention. KWANG-Hsv argues that 
if Chinese supremacy over the province is lost, the 


other Powers will be encouraged to follow the 


Muscovite example, and he therefore beseeches the |, 


TsaR to ‘restore’ the territory, and to ‘act with 
benevolence and righteousness.’ ””—Daily Press.] 
Most MAJESTIC EARTHQUAKE RUSSIAN 
CzanR MAN,—Not liking demand for signa- 
ture of Manchuria Convention, no ean do 
—Beseeching His Most Imperial Equal-to- 
new-ness to expand his benevolence and 
righteousness and restore that which he 
has not yet taken, but about to be. If 
otherwise and Topside Earthquake Russian 
Czar man takee plovinee, pletty plenty 
row in Europe. Chinese Emperor, who 
even more Topside man than Majestic 
Earthquake, beseech to takee tloops away 
most immediately at once, or sooner. 
Loving to please Majestic Earthquake but 
to givee up Manchuria—no bet. If must 
fight, can do—plentee men—you killee 
20,000, plentee more aftilwards. English 
pidgin fightee too. Chop chop. If Russian 





men fightee against China men and English 
men, then Russian men plentee dam foolce, 
so Chin Chin. 








JUST BEFORE THE BUDGET, MOTHER. 


(The latest of many equally valuable sug- 
gestions.) 


DEAR MR. PuncH,—When I was reading 
my paper this morning in my customary 
attitude, standing on my head, it oc- 
curred to me that even at the last 
moment I might be of some slight service 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. J] 
have not had an opportunity—from cir- 
cumstances not entirely under my con- 
trol—of consulting my good friends, the 
Emperor of China, the Man in the Moon, 
the Director-in-Chief of the Aérial Tran- 
sit Company from Mars to the 
Limited, and other persons of undoubted 


antiquity ; so I am not armed with their | Suggest 


opinions. 
But this is a matter of detail, < 


worthy the attention of one who would | fulness 
strike to the ground with a marling 
serious 


not 
spike a British 
provocation. 


sailor without 


| From what I have gathered from ¢ 
| 
|of the daily papers, read backwards, i! 
|/such a manner that extremes meet, 

| fear there is a good deal of objection t« 
ithe payment of taxes by 
| people. Then why tax the so-called sane 
| Surely this is injudicious 


known as a strait waistcoat. 


understood, as I am not accustomed t 


public speaking, especially when th 





| plete edition of Dr. JoHNSON’s Dictionary 


| But, there, let that pass, for you cannot 


with th 





always settle your opponent 


Sun, | stroke of a patent umbrella stand—even 


lwhen no one is looking. All I woul 
is that, if the sane object, wh 


| not tax the insane? They at least woul 


and un-| pay up with every appearance of cheer- 


and unpremeditated satisfaction. 
| Yours, as king-in-chief of the universe 


AN APRIL RABBIT né A MARCH HARE. 


| Wisdom’s Retreat, near Hanwell. 


a 
| hurried perusal of the leading articles 


so-called sane 


treatment, and 
not to be spoken of in the same day with 
a shower bath or what is technically 


I do not know that I make myself clearly 


Great Panjandrum, with the little button 
on top, is jogging my elbow with a com- 
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THE LADY WITHOUT MERCY. 
O WOMAN without merey! Thou 

Employest still each subtle art. 
Nor wilt accept my proffered vow, 

Nor wilt permit me to depart. 


Around me thou hast cast thy spell. 
Before curst Fate our footsteps drew 
Together, oh, I knew thee well, 
A woman whom to meet was rue. 


Long since the love that fired my breast 
Is dead. To shun thee I have tried, 

But oh, my weakness stands confest, 
For still I linger at thy side. 


Thou art not beautiful, but, oh, 
Thou hast a thousand ways mysterious 
And when from thee I fain would go, 
Thou wav’st me back with beck imperious. 


Thou by another art possest ; 
Not for each other we, I know. 
Then calm the anguish in my breast 
And let me go, oh, let me go! 


Oh, say what power my will defies 
Against which I so oft have striven ? 
’Tis not the witchery of sighs, 
Or dulcet glances, softly given. 


No dowered beauty of the land, 

With blush roses on damask cheeks 
Art thou. But my landlady, and 

I owe thee rent—for several weeks. 








ON BANK HOLIDAYS. 


THE following paper will be read by Professor SNOOKS before 
the Society of Antiquaries towards the end of the twenty-first 
century :— 

The institution of ‘* Bank ’’ holidays, which seem to have 
become increasingly frequent during the last years of the 
nineteenth century of our era, has long been a puzzle to the 
historian. Considerable doubt prevails among antiquaries as 


to the origin of the name by which they were known. The 
general view is that, they were called ‘‘ Bank’’ holidays 


because on those days, to add to the general inconvenience of 
holiday makers, no one could go to the bank. My friend 
Professor BUGGINS, however, derives the name somewhat 
differently. He is of opinion that they were styled ‘* Bank”’ 
holidays because the less reputable members of the community 
spent them lying on banks at Hampstead and elsewhere in 
various stages of intoxication. That this was a prominent 
feature in the keeping of these holidays is unhappily beyond 
question, and Professor BUGGINS’s view, therefore, deserves 
serious consideration. 

The learned Dr. JINKS, on the other hand, believes that the 
word ‘* Bank ’’ is a corruption of ‘* Blank,’’ and that these days 
were called ‘* Blank ’’ holidays because, owing to over-crowding 
and other difficulties, it was not possible for any sane human 
being to find anything to do on them. Contemporary descrip- 
tions which have come down to us seem to bear out this view, 
and it is easy to perceive that, ifa whole community endeavours 
to keep holiday on the same day, every train, place of amuse- 
ment and seaside resort will be crowded with a perspiring mob 
of hapless citizens, and the effort to obtain enjoyment and 
relaxation will be necessarily futile. Professor BUGGINS, on the 
other hand, has laboured to show that this difficulty is more 
apparent than real. He imagines a smiling and contented 
population wandering in leisurely fashion through the streets 





of great cities looking into shop windows, admiring the beauti- 
ful objects displayed in them, and returning home in the 
evening laden with ribbons and cheap jewellry. Dr. Jinks, 
however, has proved that this view is not tenable. He has 
shown that on these days no shops containing anything which 
any rational person could wish to buy were allowed to remain 
open, and that the streets presented the depressing spectacle 
of long lines of shuttered windows, flanking pavements strewn 
with orange peel and torn paper. If this picture be a correct 
one it only makes the institution of these holidays more 
inexplicable. 

Dr. SMITHSON has ingeniously argued that the true name of 
these days was ‘‘Dank’”’ holidays, and that they were so 
called because it always rained on them. This he declares to 
be the true explanation of the fact, if fact it be, that a con- 
siderable section of the community usually spent them in an 
uncomfortably crowded public house. 

Professor DOBBS maintains that the whole idea of ‘ Bank” 
or *Blank’’ or ‘*Dank’’ holidays, as commonly accepted, 
isa myth. He points out, with a considerable show of reason, 
that no country with a large population could ever have 
dreamed of compelling all its citizens to keep holiday on the 
same day. On the contrary, its great aim would have been to 
induce people to take their holidays on different days. He 
refuses to believe that any nation with a reputation for sanity 
to keep up would select four or five Mondays in each year on 
which to travel in over-crowded trains, visit over-crowded 
museums and theatres, trample on one another’s heels on 
Hampstead Heath, and jostle one another in a frantic effort to 
get inside the Crystal Palace. He declares that the whole 
conception of general holidays of this kind had become 
impossible at the end of the nineteeth century, and belongs 
rather to the scantier populations of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth. He further points out, with a fair show of reason, 
that holidays which are universal lack the real charm of holi- 
days. There is no luxury in leaving off work if everybody else 
leaves off at the same time. The essence of a holiday is that 
other people should be working while you are idling. 

Nor is it credible, according to Professor Doss, that the 
English nation should ever have been content to put up with 
the gross discomfort which is said to have marked the celebra- 
tion of these days. The pictures which have come down to us 
of the loafer and the respectable tradesman, the clerk and the 
chimney sweep, pigging together in third-class carriages, 
elbowing one another on Margate beach, and singing convivial 
choruses at Epping, are clearly inaccurate and even absurd. 
Among the humbler sections of the community, even more than 
among the higher, class distinctions are strictly maintained, 
and the respectable clerk or artizan who was only allowed to 
keep holiday among a crowd of ’Arries would certainly prefer 
to stop at home and read the newspaper. It has been objected 
to this view that nations are not rational and that legislators 
are stupid. That short-sighted philanthropists may easily 
have imagined that they were conferring a boon on the com- 
munity by giving everyone certain holidays during the year, 
without troubling to ascertain how on earth they were going to 
enjoy them. But Professor DoBBs refuses to accept this view, 
and he points out that as we in this twenty-first century have 
found no difficulty in ordaining that every employer shall allow 
his employés a certain number of holidays a year, leaving it to 
the parties themselves to settle on the dates most convenient 
for taking them, our forefathers of the twentieth century must 
have had the sense to demand and obtain similar freedom. 








QUESTION TIME. — ‘‘One unaccustomed to Parliamentary 
Practice ’’ wants to know if the kitchen and restaurant business 
of the House of Commons is always referred to as a ‘*‘ Joint’ 
Committee,’’ and, if so, is it a ‘‘‘Hot or Cold Joint’ Com- 
mittee,’’ or a ‘* ‘ Soup-Fish-and-Joint ’ Committee ’’ ? 
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Villager, ‘‘ You GCO STRAIGHT ON THROUGH THE VILLAGF, 


Stranger. ‘(Is THIS THE WAY TO CHIPPENHAM?” 
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EASY CIRCUMSTANCES. 
Happy the poor man’s lot to-day ! 
For he with riches’ cares unhampered 
May now, without a cent to pay, 
With every luxury be #&mpered. 


While rival dealers struggle still, 
And each upon the other tramples, 

With patent foods his mouth they fill, 
And deluge him with cocoa samples. 


A halfpenny paper if he buys 

A free insurance it provides him, 
And on a sick-bed if he lies 

With generous advice it guides him. 


If he through stress of poverty 

No picture shows can be affording, 
The choicest art in posters he 

Can gaze upon on every hoarding. 


Yes, these are happy days indeed ! 
When traders, keen and enterprising 

The public cure, amuse, and feed 
Gratis by way of advertising. 








LOVE’S LITTLE LIABILITIES. 
Short Stories with Sad Endings. 
No. VI.—THE OTHER WOMAN. 


Ik it had been the subject of a modern 
play it would have been called a triangular 
affair. At the base were EUSTACE CHARD 
and the woman he had wooed and almost 
won, the woman who would have been Mrs. 
CHARD but for the presence of the other 
woman who frowned at the apex. Poor 
CHARD, and he thought everything was 
going so satisfactorily and smoothly for 
him; and to be thus confronted, nay, 
defied by this creature who threatened to 
overturn all his plans for future happiness 
with the one woman he really did cherish 
a sincere affection for was a poignant 
grief that threatened to shatter his very 
reason. The outlook was about as gloomy 
a one as EUSTACE had ever faced. He was 
not naturally a coward, but scenes with 
women unnerved him and to see his 
MARJORIE in a state of semi-collapse, 
brought on by this woman's insolence and 
unwarranted behaviour, was a spectacle 
that entirely robbed him of his self-con- 
trol. 

He had been lolling limply against the 
piano. His mind was confused, his limbs 
inadequately fitted to support him under 
distress, threatened momentarily to give 
way. He lurched into the centre of the 
room, and asked blankly: ‘‘ Where is 
she ?”’ 

‘In the 
woman. 

The man played nervously with his 
watch chain. Already her faith in his 
strength and manhood had evaporated. 
She avoided his glance. Yet he knew he 
dare not trust himself to go into the next 
room. She saw his irresolution, and 
offered to go herself. 


next room,’’ answered the 





The man wavered. It 
chanee. Yet he had some compunction 
against allowing MARJORIE to go to this 
woman, and he made a feeble show of 
resistanee. But this was quickly beaten 
down, and the man weakly acquiesced to 
an interview between the two women. 
Poor little MARJORIE, she had not antici- 
pated episodes of this sort being intro- 
duced into her married life. Perhaps her 
view of matrimony was taken too much 
from modern works of fiction, where ex- 
perience seldom inspires the description. 
Such a contingency would have been met 
by less impressionable women in quite 
an airy, matter-of-fact manner, but with 
MARJORIE this was not the case. She 
was disappointed, her illusions, when re- 


was his only 


vealing themselves as such, seemed to 
be lurking in the near future, and only 
bearing their ghosts into the present as 
samples of what was to come. Very 
naturally the man was not torn by any 
conflicting emotions as to future develop- 
ments. He hated to think, that the 
woman in the adjoining room should have 
the slightest power to alter the course 
he and MARJORIE had marked out for 
themselves. But he knew too well she 
had. He knew that by a few words she 
could dispel his dream and separate him 
and MARJORIE—perhaps for ever. And 
it was this fact that galled him; that an 
ill - educated, woman, 
could ever be in a position to play fast 
and loose with practically half of his 
life. If ever there was an outward and 
visible sign of the degeneracy of modern 
times this was one. Moreover, he knew 
that this case was a replica of thousands 
of others, happening daily, and that such 
women, as the one who engrossed his 
thoughts had the power, and used it to 
devastate the realms of a home life, such 
as he and MARJORIE had proposed to 
enter on. 

The man groaned. ‘* Afterall,’’ he said 
in a broken voice, *‘ yours is the best 
way.’’ MARJORIE’S face-was touched with 
a deep pity. She saw how genuinely 
ashamed he was of his weakness. 

**Go to her,’’ he continued. ‘Tell her 
of our plans for the future—as ‘much of 
our life as you think fit and necessary. 
Tell her how much of our happiness, our 
hopes of peace and comfort depend on her 
—good sense, her reasonable attitude, her 
kind forbearance. Make her understand.’’ 

The door opened and closed. The man 
waited anxiously. He could hear the 
buzz of their voices. How harsh, almost 
raucous, the woman's voice sounded to 
MARJORIE’S richly modulated tones. The 
sounds ceased. MARJORIE was returning. 
The door was flung open and the woman 
who was to have been EUSTACE CHARD'S 
wife, sank dejectedly into a chair. 

**Speak, speak!’’ cried CHARD. ‘* All 
my hopes of future happiness depend on 
your word. What did she say?’”’ 


unprepossessing 








———<—<—<$<$<$<——:2 

** She said,’’ sobbed out the distressed 
MARJORIE, ‘* She 's-bl-blowed if she ’ll be 
anybody's cook in a fifty-pound-a-year flat 
—oh, EvusTAck, don’t hope. 
sible. 


It’s impos- 
There can be no love where there 
is no cook !”’ 








THE CURE FOR TNSOMNIA, 


knows it. The 
simplest thing in the world. 


OF course everyone 
All you have 
to do is to fancy that you are counting a 
flock of sheep crossing a stile. 

You try it. There’s the stile, close to 
a tree, and near a cottage. Girl looking 
out of window. Boy comes over stile and 
makes an ugly face at girl. Girl takes an 
umbrella and chivies boy. Stop! stop!— 
this is getting interesting. Besides, has 
nothing to do with the flock of sheep, 
Going back. Leave cottage, boy, and 
girl, and scrimmage, and return to stile. 

Stile in foreground. Sheep approaching. 
One sheep with a bell gets half over and 
sticks. Dog barks, but does not do any 
Wedding-party come up. Rustic 
bride much distressed at not being able 
to pass the stile. Bad omen. Rustic 
bridegroom indignant with shepherd. 
Row. Wedding guests take different 
sides. Some of them personal friends 
of the shepherd. Mural constable ap- 
proaches. Row subsides. But heated 
argument. Most interesting. But this 
is not helping me to go to sleep. Never 
more wide awake in my life! 

Try back to the stile. Fresh flock of 
sheep. Here they come. One gets over, 
then another, then a third. But, hallo! 
What’s this? Here comes a bull. How 
the sheep scamper! And now the dog is 
fighting the bull! And here comes a lot 
of Volunteers. Why, they are lining the 
hedges! It’sasham fight. Lord Roperts, 
as I live, and Sir EvELYN Woop. But! 
didn’t want to think of these eminent 
warriors. I am more awake than ever. 
Must get back to my 
simple. 

Same old stile. New flock of sheep. 
They are in single file. Four of them get 
over and I am expecting a fifth, when, 
what is this? Why, the cottage is on 
fire! Here come theengines! They pass 
rapidly, getting up steam en route. And 
here are the fire-escapes! What a mob! 
The water is beginning to take effect! 
The sheep are scrambling away in the 
distance! The boy is trying to save the 
girl! He clambers up the ladder of the 
fire-escape! Saved! Saved! Here come 
more fire-engines! The stile is broken 
down to allow them to pass! Dear me! 
I am more awake than ever! And my 
sheep and stile both gone! 

Try another remedy. Open presenta- 
tion copy of a book by a valued friend. 
Read a couple of pages. Rather dull. 
Not quite sure—gork! gawk ! gork—awk! 

(Left snoring.) 


good. 


stile, pur et 
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c CITY AND SUBURBAN.” 


Miss Tooting Beck (Suburban). '‘Ou, Mr. DAsH, WHAT HORSE IS THAT THEY ARE ALL LOOKING AT?!” 
Mr. Dash (City). ‘‘ THAT’s THE FAVOURITE, Miss BECK.” 
Miss Tooting Beck. ‘‘Reatty! WHAT A WONDERFUL CREATURE! IT SEEMS TO HAVE RUN IN EVERY RACE I’VE HEARD OF ! . 
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Instructor (to newly-enlisted Imperial Yeoman). ‘‘I THINK YOU TOLD ME YOU WERE ACCUSTOMED TO RIDE, 


Imperial Yeoman. ‘‘’AMPSTEAD ’EaTH !” 


—— — ‘ Son 
_ a “ 
=< 


WHERE DID You RIDE?” 


































TO ALL THE OTHER GIRLS. 


You know, I like you awfully, JEss, 
PHYLLIS, the same applies to you, 
To EpirH and to MARY no less, 
Also to others, not a few. 
Yet some of you are rather ‘‘ mad,’’ 
You choose to feel, I understand, a 
Slight sense of injury, since I’ve had 
The glorious luck to win AMANDA. 


I wish, sincerely, it were not 
Impossible for me to fall 

In love with some of you—a lot— 
In fact I’d gladly love you all! 

But, when you come to think it out, 
I’msure my reasoning will strike you, 

You ’Il find it, I can have no doubt, 
More flattering that I should like 

you. 


Fate sends their wives to poor and rich, 
Fate does not send them thus their 
friends ; 
Then let my final couplet (which 
I rather fancy) make amends. 
This fundamental truth, I trust, 
My seeming fickleness excuses— 
One simply loves because one must, 
Whereas(one likes because‘one chooses ! 





JOURNALISM NOWADAYS. 
(The Office of ‘* The Crocophant.’’) 

Proprietor (to Managing Editor). Is there 
nothing you ean suggest, Mr. TIPcaT, to 
increase our advertisements and reduce 
our circulation ? 

Mr. Tipcat. I am really at my wits’ end. 
I have cut down all the contributors to | 
half-a-crown a column, given away one 
hundred pounds’ worth of jewellery every 
week, and also, as you know, two motor 
ears, fifty bicycles, and five-and-twenty 
thousand copies of Pinnock’s History of 
Greece. We might make a splash with 
some free luncheon tickets and a few 
cases of champagne and whiskey, or buy 
the favourite for the Derby and give him 
to the person who spots the most con- 
sonants in a certain number of the paper. 

Proprietor (drily). I know who that 
person will be. But can’t you think of a 
more novel idea ? 

Mr. Tipceat (suddenly struck bya brilliant 
idea). Novel idea! ‘‘ Novel’’ idea! That's 
it! You’vejust hit it! We'll offer £500 
to the man or woman who will name the 
worst hundred novels in the world. 








Proprietor (overjoyed). Excellent ! 


(After a pause) 
libellous ? 
Mr. Tipceat. Libellous! Nonsense, we'll 
only admit the works of dead authors. 
[And the circulation goes up by “leaps 
and bounds.’’ 


But mightn’t it be 








AN INVITATION. 


Fair butterflies, that in the Park 
Hither and thither flit and flutter, 
The while your gorgeous hues I mark 
In eestasy the wish I utter: 
** Would you would come in myriads here, 
Our eyes to gladden and to cheer.”’ 


Come, hover round each lovely flower, 
Its pollen browse, sip from its petals, 
And we will make for you a bower 
All overgrown with toothsome nettles, 
Where you may spend your glad spring 
days, : 
While wo in admiration gaze. 
Oh, foolish wish of ours! for now 
Your children come, a loathly lot, 
And swarm and creep on every bough, 
For, butterfly, I quite forgot, 
That, ere to beauty forth you burst, 
You were a caterpillar first. 
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SOMETHING TO GO ON WITH! 


Sir M-cu-L H-cxs-B-cu (jubilant, after foraging). ‘AHA! LOOK WHAT I’VE GOT FOR YOU!” 
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(A Few Confessions.) 


or was it 50,000 ? 
yisited Paris. Forget whether 


didn’t waste a penny. 


mixed — well, I 
and read the | 
guide-book. 

Enthusiastic Volunteer. Splen- | 
did time! Up at five, on parade 
at six. Hard at work until six 
in the evening. Then mess. | 
Slept most of the time. Turned 
in at seven ; out again at five, 
and repeated the movement. 
Not a moment to myself. De-| 
lightful holiday, and after my | 
work in the office a splendid 
rest! 

Typical Oh, dear !} 
Never see such fun. Fifty of | 
us in a compartment built for | 
ten. Such songs, such games, | 
and came back without being | 
copped by the police. First | 
rate, and no error ! 

leisurely Lounger. Never} 
think of going away when| 
other fellows go. 


Prefer the | 
‘ | 
clubempty. Get my own cor- 


ner in the coffee-room without | 
opposition. If I go to an hotel | 
on Bank Holiday, always full. | 
Like to be looked after. Hate | 
tobea number. Bank Holiday | 
first-rate institution — when | 
you stay at home. | 

Amusement Caterer. Splen- | 


where we did go 








"Arry. 


did houses ; cram full on Mon- 
day. Up all night looking after 
things. Rushed up the balance 
at the Bank. Not much rest 
for me; but, then, I always | 
have the hardest work on a 
holiday. 

Cabinet Minister. Left in 
town to look after everything ! 
Half a mind to serve my col- 
leagues out by causing foreign 
and colonial complications. |_ 
Whole mind not to do it. 


don’t behave as such ? 


more of them! 
The Police in 
provincials have 
of our friends 
lage. 

The Police in the Country. 


send the rough lot back to the 
the Yard. 


London, 


from the 





and Bank Holiday is over. 
cena 


What ’s the 
good of being a Right Honourable if you | 


Glad 
to look after some 
little 


AFTER BANK HOLIDAY. 


Lightning Tourist. Got over 5,000 miles 
I am quite sure we | 


we saw 


the Rhine or Switzerland, or both. Any- 
way, we carried out the programme and 
It was certainly 
cheap, and if my impressions are slightly 
van find out ~~ 


Lady Hildegarde, who is studying the habits of the democracy, 


Lady H. ‘“‘ConpucToR, TELL THE DRIVER TO GO TO No. 104, 
| BERKELEY SQUARE, AND THEN HOME!” 





The Public in General. Very good thing 
Bank Holiday. Fortunate there are not 


the 


vil- 


Glad to 
force at 


Mr. Punch. All’s well that ends well, 















PAINFUL POEMS.—No. IV. 


FOR LOVE OF SCIATICA. 

| (An Hydropathic Romance.) 

| SCIATICA was not beautiful, nor was 
|She young, and yet, no sooner had Mr. 
| ROOMER TISM exchanged a dozen words 
| with her than he fell desperately in love. 
| They met in the Pump Room, whither 


THE SACRIFICE. 
THE orator had swayed the throng 
With wingéd words and true. 
Who would not right a grievous wrong 
By giving what was due ? 


And men were giving, giving fast, a gouty destiny had 
Their gifts were good and great— 


impelled them. 
| ROOMER waxed eloquent on sulphates ; 
‘ | SCIATICA flashed out with apo- 
thegms on carbonates. A 
secret aflinity of the problem 
on diuretics drew these two 
middle-aged souls together, and 
they walked back to the hydro 
thrilling with the thought that 
Nature had given each a similar 
diathesis. Later on, as they 
stirred weak tea sweetened 
by saxin, they compared with 
feverish interest their diet 
charts, and tears of exquisite 
sympathy fell from SCIATICA’s 
eyes when she found that Mr. 
ROOMER TisM also was told to 
avoid pork chops and bottled 
beer. 

We were designed for each 
other, murmured ROOMER, bend- 
ing as much as tendency to 
lumbago would permit. 

ScraATicA blushed and_ bash- 
fully turned the subject on to 
the clinical significance of 
gastric toxins. 

That evening she confided 
to her cousin ARTHRITIS the 
news of the mutual attachment, 
while RooMER, as he drank his 
glass of hot water before 
retiring to rest, silently 
pledged his love. 

Of course, a few shadows 
chequered from time to time 
the sunshine of the romance. 
The course of true love never, 
ete., as the poet says, and 
when the course is a ‘‘water”’ 
course, the sentiment has 
additional application. But 
then the tiffs were no ordinary 
lovers’ tiffs. O dear no! 
nothing so foolish and trivial. 
= SCIATICA had a weakness for 
earbo-hydrates which ROOMER TIsM did 
not share, and she resented his mild 
reproaches on this score. But he made a 
peace offering of takadiastase (in 5-grain 
doses) tied up with blue ribbon, and all 
was right again. The wedding will shortly 
|take place: a peptonised wedding-cake is 
And, yet, perchance the man was wise— | being prepared by a first-class chemical 

While others gave their gold, | firm, and the health of bride and bride- 
He gave a glance, and cast his eyes, ‘groom will be drunk in fine old Vichy 

As I’ve already told. |water. Jt is understood that the bride- 
| groom has presented the bride with a neck- 
lace and pendants composed of varalettes. 
| The honeymoon will be divided between 
| the various English spas. 








A GIRLISH 


IGNORANCE. 


determines to travel by Omnibus, 








But ANDREW MOTTLEBURY cast 
His eyes upon the plate! 


Alas! poor man, ‘twas all he had, 
His purse was lean and bare 
(To say that he was pale and sad 

Is neither here nor there). 


Oh, yes, the sacrifice was grand! 
And my advice to all 

Is give your eyes, or, give a hand 
In helping those who fall. 
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THE USES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 
Shade of Milton speaks: 


No sandwich-men along the Strand 
To all the world explained 

The beauties of my Comus and 
My Paradise Regained ; 

Else haply had my verses raised 
Almost as great a noise 

As this unread but much self-praised 
Ad Astra now enjoys. 


Puradise Lost no better fared: 
No advertising page 

This masterpiece of mine declared 
The marvel of the age. 

SAM SIMMONS was not of the stuff 
Of these who now possess 

The courage and the face to puff 
Peccavi in the press. 


I wrote of Satan, but no * ad.’’ 
My genius proclaimed— 
If BEELZEBUB I only had 
The Master Sinner named !— 
No bold announcement bade men look 
For Lycidas, but then 
No royal life was my poor book 
Writ by a ducal pen. 


My foolish thoughts, all out of joint, 
On art alone were bent, 

And quite ignored the vital point 
Of self-advertisement. 

I wrote an Epic, and it stocked 
My purse with guineas five— 

These wiser moderns just concoct 
Advertisements, and thrive. 





FOR FOREIGNERS IN LONDON AT 
EASTER. 

DEAR Mr, Puncu,—I see that several 
excellent schemes have been arranged for 
English strangers visiting the Continent 
at Easter, to enable them to see the chief 
objects of interest in foreign parts. For 
instance, in Paris an itinerary allows 
tourists to inspect the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Boulevards,the Arc de Triomphe, 
and the Morgue. Now, could not some- 
thing be done of the same kind for French- 
men visiting London at this season of the 
year for the first time? I think so. I jot 
down a programme for three days. 

First Day. Visit to Charing Cross. 
Inspection of the statue of CHARLEs I. 
Visit to Charing Cross railway station. 
Inspection of the exterior of the Royal 
United Service Institution. Walk in St. 
James’s Park. Lunch. A substantial one 
can be obtained at the A.B.C. shops. 
Promenade down the Victoria Embank- 
ment, with visits to the bridges of 
Westminster, Charing Cross (foot-path), 
Waterloo, and Blackfriars. Home. 

Second Day. Visit to the Tottenham 
Court Road. Inspection of huge shops. 
Journeys by the Twopenny Tube to the 
extent of 8d. Lunch at the A.B.C. Visit 


to Battersea Park. Inspection of the 
British Museum. Walks to and fro of the 
most interesting character. Journey to 
King’s Cross. Inspection railway 
platform. Home. 

Third Day.—Visit to the Docks. After 
they have been inspected, journey to Kew 
Gardens. Charming walk by Knights- 
bridge, Kensington, and Hammersmith. 
Lunch at the A.B.C. The restof the time 
might be usefully employed in resting on 
the benches on the Thames Embankment, 
and packing up. Train leaves for the 
Continent at a time that carefully avoids 
clashing with the dinner hour. 


of 


There, my dear Mr. Punch, if that is not 
an excellent programme I am a Dutchman. 
I have found no exact balance to the 
Morgue. Some suggest, however, that 
the School of Mines, in Jermyn Street, is 
sufliciently gloomy to be accepted by the 
more cheerful of our visitors as a satis- 
factory substitute. 
Yours very truly, 
ORGANISER. 
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A DANCE DIALOGUE. 


**A SMARTISH affair this,’’ I said to the 
little man with the pale-blue eyes, who 
leant disconsolately against the wall. 

He laughed nervously. I felt drawn 
to him, somehow. He appeared to know 
no one, and I knew very few intimately, 
and hadn’t sueceeded yet in discovering 
the host and hostess. 

**But I should say,’’ I went on, drawing 
inspiration from my new acquaintance’s 
sympathetic attention, ‘‘I should say it 
cost our host Sir TUMNAL TINTZ a pretty 
penny. The champagne is actually up to 
par, and no stint.”’ 

** Really, I’m glad to hear you say so.”’ 

** Reassuring, isn’t it?’’ 

From our point of vantage we could 
command a full view of the ball-room. 
The melody of the waltz, the perfume, 
and the frou-frou of Parisian and Viennese 
confections had lulled the little man into 
a delicious reverie. 

** There,’’ I said, ‘‘ you see that old chap 
who looks as if he had stolen the Eastern 
Hemisphere and put it under his waistcoat 
—that explains the fizz! ”’ 

My friend looked exceedingly puzzled. 

‘*That’s GooTzeEGoG — the chap who 
supplied the wine. Oh, everybody knows 
Sir TUMNAL runs things a bit above his 
income. Lady TrintTz has social ambitions. 
What ’s the consequence? Bills are paid 


and celebrated, instead of by coin of the 
realm. GOOTZEGOG accepted with pleasure 
—on the back of a receipted bill for six 
dozen ‘ bottles of the boy.’ ”’ 
**Really, this is exceedingly unpl—~" 
**Social sins,’’ I said. ‘* You’ll know 
them all by heart by and bye. It’s only 
a question of time. Now, you see that 
woman hop-waltzing. There, just passed 
us, high-pitched voice, pearls ——”’ 
“Yes, yes, but——”’ 
“That is Mrs. GRINBURGER, known in 
Chatham Street as JULIETTE & CIE., swag- 
ger dressmakers, where Lady TIN?Tz can 
make up her betting-book, and hedge— 
by patronising the GRINBURGER.”’ 
**Upon my word! ’’ in astonishment. 
**Scandalous having to meet these 
people. And that thin woman bare-ly 
clothed—ha ! ha! excuse my little quip.” 


**T know 

‘*Mdile. SEMBRACH—bonnets ; supplies 
the Tintz girls with headgear, and is 
allowed to pass as a friend of the family 
because she forgets to send in the bill. 
Convenient, isn’t it? She looks like mak- 
ing a match—or a breach of promise—” 

**It is ineredible,’’ almost vociferated 
my little friend, whose eyes I was evi- 
dently opening as to the ways and means 
of a certain, or rather uncertain, class 
of society. ‘It is ineredible,’’ he said, 
“that you should tell me all these 
scandalous tales in the house where you 
are privileged 89 








** Quite so, quite so,’’ I said, fearing | 
may have wounded his sensibilities. ‘‘One 
only does this sort of thing when the 
function is a fizzle. But you appeared to 
know no one.”’ 

‘** You appear to know everyone— 

‘“*A good many. Come, let us have a 
stroll round and try and find the host.” 

The little man blinked nervously. 

‘*Have you any idea what the Johnny’s 
like ?’’ L enquired. 

‘* Exactly like me,’’ said the little man. 
**T am Sir TUMNAL TINTZ!”’ 


” 





CHART OF THE COMING WEATHER. 
(Accuracy Guaranteed—More or Less.) 
SUNSHINE mingled with snow and sleet. 

Wind veering round from north to east, 

and then by south to west. Thunder in 

places, with showers and light breezes. 

Change at Paris, Folkestone, Reading, and 

the North of Scotland. Blizzard moving 

from America across the Atlantic. Smooth 
to half a gale on the Channel. Squalls 

on the North Sea, and a hurricane 4 

Putney. Fog at Blackheath. Unreliable 

weather in the Bay of Biscay. 

Suitable costume for the month, flannel 
suit lined with fur, and pith helmet 
swathed in flannel. Sunshine two hours to 
the forty-eight, and seven inches of rail 











by invitations to meet all the exclusive 


to the square foot in places. 
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1. Now Kitj-en-Ur the sunburnt, | 

2. the Lord of Khartiim, the master of 
legions, 

3. the giant in stature, the job did take | 
over. 

4. Whose eye was of agate | 

5. (the blue of the ocean) which froze | 1 
all the marrow (—a modern Mhédusa—) 

6. of Jonniz on phérloh, who felt 

7. abit-chippi and ran down to Kéhp-taiin 

8. (to see the dhir krichaz 

9. who sat on the wounded, in 

10. pahriz-yantih-ghaiins and chattered 

ll. like maghpahis and chippered like 
krikhets) . . 

12. Of these lovers of 
lofaz in padakhs 

13. at Askhat and Sdnh-dhaun;.... .| 








muphti, these | 
| 


practice 
“bit-léhtar ”’ 


-+.in a box near the band (I didn’t | 
say band-box ! ) 


Lottih 


19, recite a short sentence, in their best 

20. bhord-skhil manner, 

21. with their hands clasped behind 
them..., 

2. -.. then relapse into silence—re- 
lieved by a sim pah— 

23. for the rest of the evening ....-. 

4. Their hash did he settle, did the 
Lord of Omdiirman, in 

25. nekhst-dartu-ndtahim ..... . Saw 
them off at the station 








eel 











pee 


safely be set 


the Bit-Sh¢ki, 
by the 

14. the Géhité-hauntas who made it a| they wished it would canter ! ) 
15. to miss the heginning looking in a) of sprintahs, 


16. (when the show was half ovar!) | of lughidj, 


17, Just in time dénchernéh to ‘hear | his forces. 


18. and Tottih and possibly Mhordi | about to be delivered bound 
tail in their klatchiz 

he vanish. 

feeling, could 


- + unpronounceable places'....,.. 


THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, THE SCRIBE. 





27. where they all fought like tigers, 


and suffered like heroes. 


rere 
eee ee —remarkable 

28. In every direction the enemy’s forces | réshan ! "’ 

29. the Tommis did harry .... (This is slightly amended—for obvious 

30. ... Like the flowing of ldvah from out | reasons.) 

31. a vhol-kénoh, the khaki-clad squad-| 54... . After 
ons spread | chief Luhibotah 

32. over the landscape. 55. unto Kitj-en-Ur, the Lord of Omdir- 

33. All they that had horses man, by the hand 

34. and such of the Omanri as could} 56. of his wife, who from the land of 
| Padi did come—57. Greeting did send 

58. and they did meet together to make 


“es 


e658 
eases of ivapu- 


much warfare did the 


35. without fear of disaster on the backs 


of the horses, lan end of the fighting 


36. even the Bit-Jiggi, the Bit-Rokkhi,| 59. but in the mind of Luhibdtah was a 
| mishapr-ehénshan 

60. for even as the victorious rabhit, on 
the point of digestion, seeketh 

61. to impose terms of humiliation 

62. on the trembling paithon : 

63. and like as the toothsome and suc- 
| culent missionary 
40. the wielder of sjdmboks, the lootar| 64... . when being prepared by the 
chef of the district for the banquet 
41. keep setting to partners and defied | 65. of natives [basting 
42. all their efforts ..... dispersing| 66. interrupteth the tedious process of 
67. to express his unconquered re- 
43. Many times into their hands was he | luctance harshly to deal 


37. the gropers for stirrups, holders on 


| 


38. mane, or other ekhs-krésenz (how 


39. Yet did Nippidewet, the champion 


68. with the company present 
69. but will accept even now 
70. in a dignified manner 
71. their wholesale submission ..... 
46. like a bird did he fly, into’space did| 72. so did this beaten and fugitive 
CS 2 6 © 6 68 8 

73—74......... and Alphr-dd-Mil- 
nah, the Governor, 

75. Shuv-menébar the Secretary, and 
Bhrodrikh the War-Lord, 

76. did harden their hearts and said 
they ’d jolly well..... 
| Ween ces o Sirat. 


44..... but only inecables!... 
45. .... Then reluctantly leaving his 


.... and even;the 
48. troopers, as a rule so proficient 
49. in tersely condensing a prevalent 





[sion, 
50. think of no adequate form of expres- | 
51. so they said ‘‘ Well! of allthe.. es 20M 


E. T. R. 


ee 
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A CURIOUS COURTSHIP. 
PERSON.E. 
Blanche Alder (21). Enid Forsyth (350). 
Freddy Alder (16). Cecil Carington (28). 
ScENE—A bright little Drawing-room in Mayfair. BLANCH! 


the only daughter of a fascin iting widower, 
by floval tributes and other presents in honour 
She 
On a table near her is a large 


ALDER, who is 
i surrounded 
of her twenty-first birthday. is 
appearance of wilful airiness. 
framed photograph of a young man, looking pale but deter- 
mined, on a background of vague landscape. She is reading 

to herself a telegram that runs as follows :- 
‘‘ Iv is better I should never see youagain. Better so perfect 
Only, should we see more of 





an ideal should remain a vision. 
cach other, it might lead to anguish and despair for me. 
not even answer this; it is better so. Good-bye. Reply paid. 
Crcin CARINGTON, Victoria Street.”’ 


Footman (announcing). Mrs. FORSYTH. 


Do} 
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slim and fair, with aun jold Mr. CovisTton, Boppy REEVES and ARTHUR—and it’s time 
you decided. It would be such a relief to my mind! I'm 
always afraid you’ll do something idiotie—L meant original, 





BLANCHE’S greatest friend. She is tall, dark and 
handsome, and tries, uwnsuceessfully, to conceal under | 
the grace of a perfect hostess and the cordiality of 
a charming guest the well-known fact that she is 


| 
| 
| Enter 
| 
| 


still in love with her own husband. 


Blanche (hiding the telegram). Oh, how are you, darling ? 


Enid (taking off her furs, with a quick glance round). What is 
| the matter, BLANCHE? Is anything wrong ? 
Blanche. Lam rather worried, dear. Can 1 trust you ? 
Enid (veproachfully). Oh, BLANCHE ! 
Blanche (apologetically). It’s such a great secret, dear !— 
About my brother — poor little Freppy—you know. He’s 


spending the holidays with Uncle SAVILE. He wants to marry. 
He to CARRIE FLOYD—and has asked me to lend 
him fifteen shillings. 

Enid. 1s that enough to marry on ? 
But he says that doesn’t matter. 


wants marry 


Blanche. Oh, of course not! 
She has such a splendid salary at the Tiv—where she sings, 
Besides, dear, think ! 
And, then, the disparity 
He Says he 


you know—Classical concerts. 
married already, and has six children. 


knows all that 


She is forty-six, and he is sixteen. 
blind to the facts—but 


age ! 
he isn’t it’s real love, 
the sort of thing you read of in books 

Enid, Or newspapers. 

Blanche. Yes—and he can't live without her. 
Papa will ! And such a difference in age!”’ 
Enid. I think nothing of that. It is often done nowadays. 


But if she is married already there seems no danger of its 


Oh, think how 


coming off, so I can’t sympathise very much, 


Blanche. Darling Exip! How sensible and soothing you 
always are! 

Enid. And is that all? 

Blanche. Very nearly. It was Papa who gave me this 
bracelet for my birthday. 

Enid. And, of course, you didn't appreciate it. How little 


' 


you care for diamonds ! 
Blanche. They last so long ! 
Enid. 
And who sent the gardenias and orchids ? 


Blanche. Young Reeves. He thinks I am a heartless, sophis- 


innocent, it's quite a treat to meet that sort of girl nowadays. 
And he begins a long letter—a sort of patronising proposal— 
with ** My dear Young Lady,—May an old friend of the family 
venture,”’ you know the kind of thing. Isn't it 
funny, to be so different with different people? And how can 
one help it ? 


and so on 


I suppose it ’s the point of view. 





you. 


She is | 


You would give all your jewels for a wass of gardenias. | 


ticated woman of the world, and disapproves of me; but says | 


| have a morbid attraction for him. The rosebuds are from | 
old Mr. Coutston. He says I’m so refreshingly simple and 
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Enid. And the attitude. Is that a 


Antiten? It’s rather flattered. 


new photograph of 


Blanche. Ah, you see, he took it himself. And he photo- 
graphs so well—too well! Ile does everything so well, | 


think that ’s what I don't like about him. 

Enid. I ean’t imagine, BLANCHE, why you don’t marry him 
it 
You ‘ll never meet anyone nicer. 
for the most absurd length of time by these three admirers— 


and and get over! He has everything in the world. | 


You've been followed about | 


but it’s the same thing. Do marry ARTHUR—please ! 
Blanche. Oh, I ean’t! He 


Rubbish! Besides, if that’s an objection, he probably 


’s too suitable ! 


Enid. 





won't renain suitable. No, I won't argue on those grounds, 
and I won't listen to such nonsense. He’s handsome, enor- 


mously rich, will have a pretty name someday—he ‘Il be Lord | 
LYNNESEDE, won't he ?—and is the best fellow inthe world. Also, | 
so well-balanced and the right age. Just what you need !| 
The very person ! | 

Blanche. Please don’t be irritating, ENID; and it’s no use| 
saying more, beeause I ecan’t—I mean, I couldn’t—if 1 wanted | 
to. First, I said I wouldn't marry him, and now he’s turned | 
round, rather rudely, and said, ‘** All right then, I won't marry 
So there !”’ 
Enid. Really, BLANCHE ? | 
dear. Here’s letter. (Reads.) 
passed last evening, I beg to relinquish for ever the| 
You know that 


Blanche. Yes, his “© After | 
what | 
honour to which I have been aspiring so long. 
[I went to that dinner on purpose for a word with you, and} 
you ignored me and spent the entire evening with a perfect | 


stranger. I most sincerely hope you may be happy, though I| 


own that, with your surroundings and disposition, I have 
grave fears to the contrary. And as I leave England to- 


morrow, you will be no longer troubled by my importunities.” 
| And thing. Horribly rude and 


' 
eross ! 


so on—you know the sort of 


Enid. What have you been doing—and where ‘s the poor boy 
going to hide his bruised heart ? 
Blanche. At Monte Carlo. 
Enid. And when did this happen ? 
Blanche (beaming wistfully). I met him for the first time last 


He was going, anyhow. 


night. He was a perfect stranger! A curious, interesting 
jman, very different from Oh, don’t look so regretful, 


ENID! 
for playing halma would have led to trouble between us—I 
Now Crcth CARtINGTON—I ’m I like him, 


ARTHUR'S high principles, violent temper and fondness 


know it. not sure 
though. 

| Enid. Tam quite sure you do—to-day. What did he say,to 
you? 

He said he would like to burn me, 
' 


| Blanche. Oh, let me see. 
| like spice, on the altar of a devoted friendship 


Enid. A strong statement. What did he mean ? 
' 4 ~ 
| Blanche. I’ve no idea. He thinks we met in a_ previous 
existence—he remembers it. He has a wonderful memory. 


| Well, it’s only about two or three thousand years ago, ! 


suppose. It’s a pity I shan’t see him again. 

(She seems gratified, but sceptical.) 

this Now, ENID, 
ask him to eall. I thought, 
He said he preferred 
our meeting should be like a dream to look back on, an isolated, 


Enid. Shan’t you ? 
| Blanche. Well! not after 
jdon't like that. IL did 
perhaps, he might ask to, but he didn’t. 


afternoon. 


look not 


| olden spot in his memory, or something, and of course I agreed 
with him. (Reads telegram.) ‘It is 
better I should never see you again; better—so perfect,” and 
‘*Do not even answer this; 
Victoria 


Oh, here ’s his telegram. 


so on—you know the kind of thing. 
it better Reply paid.—CeciL CARINGTON, 
Street.”’ 

| Enid. And what did you answer ? 


is SO. 
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THE “EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN” QUESTION. 


District Visitor, *‘ Just THINK OF THE LANGUAGE CHILDREN HEAR IN PUBLIC-HOUSES!” 
Navvy. ‘‘JUST THINK OF THE LANGUAGE THEY ’LL EAR AT ’OME WHEN I ’AVE TO TURN OUT AND FETCH IT!” 








Blanche. Four o’ clock. 
[ENID looks at her watch. A ring is heard. 
Blanche. Ah, it’s three ; very likely there he is. He would, 
perhaps, be a little early. Don’t go, ENID, for ten minutes ! 
Enid. And so that is why you ’re wearing your new mauve 
dress, 
Blanche. I always wear mauve when I am going to refuse 
people, 
Enid. You wear it very seldom, darling. 
’ Blanche. Do you mean I am always accepting people, ENID 
ear ? 
Enid (hastily). No, dear; no. I know you very seldom accept 
anybody. 
Footman (announcing). Master FREDERICK. 
Enter FREDDY, a dear boy of about sixteen. 
Blanche (disappointed). Oh, it’s only you, FREDDY. 
Freddy (rather gruffly, with a nod to ENtD). I just came in, 


you know ; I wanted to tell you—you know my letters——? 
ete: 


Blanche. Yes. 

Freddy. Well, it’s off. See? It’s all off. 

Enid (with humorously exaggerated delicacy). Shall I leave 
you? 

Freddy. Oh, no; I suppose she knows? (To BLANCHE.) 

Blanche. Well, I did just mention—— 

Freddy. You would. Well, I don’t mind Entp. She’s all 
right. Yes, it’s off. She treated me in the most beastly ” 
| Please never mention her name again. 





Blanche. Of course I won't, dear. Besides, 1 never have. 
I’m so sorry for you; and, yet, perhaps it’s all for the best. 
Isn't it, FREDDY ? 

Freddy. Yes; rather! Oh, I don’t care! 
the sort of thing that rather ruins a chap’s life. Of course, 
I’m awfully cut up, and all that. But she behaved Never 
mind, GERALDINE sent me her photo from school; like to see 
it? She’s done her hair up. It looks awfully rum. 

Enid. And are you thinking of marrying again—I mean— 


Of course, it’s 
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again thinking of marrying? Your cousin, GERALDINE, for 
instance ? 
Freddy. Me! 


enough of that. 


Marry! 
No more marrying for me 


No; thanks very much. I’ve had 
! I say, you don’t 
expect anybody particularly this afternoon, do you ? 

Blanche. Well, it’s my birthday; and one or two people 
might- 

Freddy. Oh, all right; I’m off. And, I say, many happy 
And, I say, are you coming to the beano—Uncle 
SAVILE'S dinner-party ? 


returns. 

Blanche. Oh, yes ; we 're coming. 
Freddy. It'll be appallir 
you the tip. 
literary beanos—celebrities, and all that. 


my dear. Just don’t come. I 
It’s going to be one of those 
You’ 
be taken to dinner by that singing Johnnie—the penny-ice- 
man, or else, perhaps, the clever writing chap, F. J. Rivers, 
who I mean. He about 
falling in love with the Albert A ripping book, I 
think. Though of course it’s rather rot, too . . . He wouldn't 


ig, 
give straight 


re going to! 


you know wrote a book someone 


Memorial. 

be so bad. But, still, I don’t advise you to come. | 
Blanche. Thanks, darling. 

But I love Unele SAVILE's din- 

ners—They ’re 

You 


may 


exciting. 
you 
unex- | 


SO 


never know whom 
— the 
people. 

the 


might 


meet most 


pected Anyone, be- 
Little | 
in. (To} 


Everybody goes there, 


and 
me 


tween 
Tich, 
NID) 
und clever people en Sundays. 

Enid. Then I 
the other days. 


King 


take 


should prefer 
I hate being 
in a 


They 


the only stupid person 
crowd of clever people. 
make such a fuss about one. 
Teddy. Idon't know. Inever 
tried it. I didn’t have a bad 
I keep out of the 
I to the} 
Alhambra a good deal. Uncle | 
SAVILE isn’t bad. 
Footman 
CARINGTON, 
Enter good-looking, sprightly 


time there. 
drawing - room, 


fo 


Mr. | 


(announcing). 


young man. 
Cecil 
How 


Carington (fluently). 
you, and what have 
you been doing with yourself all this time ? 


long it is since I’ve seen you. 


are 
I 
It must be years and years. 

ENID, aware they met last night for the first time, is somewhat 
impressed, 


ean’t think how 


BLANCHE introduces them. FREDDY glares shyly 
with disapproval. 


? And where 


Blanche (equal to the occasion). Yes, isn’t it ages é 
have you been burying yourself all these centuries 

C. C. (putting down his hat and gloves). L’ve been in the 
country. 

Enid. What have you been doing there ? 

Cecil. L’ve been looking for three-leaved clovers. 

Blanche (with soft earnestness.) And did you find any ? 

C.C. Fartoo many. I think three-leaved clovers are getting | 
most horribly common now. I hardly think they ’re worth | 
bothering about. Do you, Mrs. ForsyYTH ? | 

Freddy (getting up, with a look combined of intense envy of | 
CECIL’S clothes with a deep disgust of his conversation). I’m off. 
Can I see you home, ENIp? {They take leave. 


* 


° 





* * * * oa | 


Cecil Carington (on the sofa by BLANCHE.) Yes... . I think 
life is too short to waste such a frightful lot of time. . . . Some 
people can live more in an hour than others in a year. Yes, of 


APRIL SHOWERS! 


Or, A SPU. 


——= 
course I'm in love with you. IT have only one question to ask, 
Will you answer it frankly ? Will you marry me ? 
Blanche (carried away). Yes. 
[And she did, and lived happily ever after, 
A. L, 





THE CENSUS AND AFTER. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—I am reluctant to trouble you with the 
story of my grievance, but with a view to making the period 
between census to census longer than at present fixed I ven. 
I must confess that my experience of 





ture to address you. 
taking the necessary particulars of my household is anything 
rather than a pleasant one. 
of my proposal that in future the census should be taken every | 
fifty years instead of the customary shorter interval. I do not | 

| 


I jot down a few facts in support | 


wish to attack that much-abused relative, the mother-in-law—| 
who, by-the-way, is a far more formidable personage on the 
Continent than in England—but what can we do when the lady 
g with us for years, insists that 
she is six months younger than 
her own daughter ? 


in question, who has been stayin 


Then, it is really highly in- 
convenient when cook 
grows frightened at the sight 
of the official paper and takes to 
drinking to nerve 
answer your ques- 
This excessive drinking 


one’s 


excessive 


herself to 





| tions. 
renders her replies of no value 
and, 
sadly interferes with the com- 
fort Pickles 
should in bisque 


as evidence, moreover, 
of one’s dinner. 
not put 

| homard, and turbot should not | 
| be covered with apple sauce. 
Then the boys should not eall| 
the census ‘ rot,’’ and insist 
upon with drawing to Paris to 
avoid the nuisance of answering 
Of course it is| 


be 


your queries. 
only an excuse to get what they 
term ‘fa tenner a-piece out of | 
the pater,’’ but still in these 
hard times the demand is incon- 
venient. 

Then there is another matter | 
that may cause annoyance. Say that a room supposed to be | 
reserved for ‘lumber’’ has been oceupied by the dressmaker, t0 | 
whom you object, and her presence is discovered on the day fixed 
for the taking of the census. How is she to be entered on your 
list when she asserts she has never slept a wink, and has been 
working all night ? 

Lastly, when you have taken infinite pains to do your duty as 
a patriotic citizen, it is not only annoying but embarrassing to 
find—when the official calls for your paper—that your census 
statement has been torn up by your wife and the pieces used 


RT Home. 





as fuel for the fire in the dining-room. 

All these accidents have happened to me recently, and such 
being the case, I consider that I may lay myself open to 4 
charge of sarcasm, when I sign myself (using the official 
designation), Yours truly, Tae HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


HAMLET THE Correct CARD !—The now favourite game at cards 
yclept ‘ Bridge”’ has obtruded itself on SHAKSPEARE. Mr. BENSON 
advertises his Hamlet as ‘‘a-bridge’d version.’’ Is Hamlet 
the Knave of Clubs? Shall the fascinating King of Hearts, « 
the frowning Sovereign of Spades be the false Uncle Claudius? 

| ‘* Under which King, Bensonian? Speak, or die!” 





— watt 











